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king's council advised him of the risk, in case his two sons should die (and life
was terribly uncertain in that Age) that England might fall by inheritance
to the King of Scotland. Henry tranquilly replied : " That if this should be,
Scotland would be but an accession to England, and not England to Scotland,
for that the greater would draw the less." The union of the two Crowns took
place on the extinction of King Henry's line in 1603.

The last great treaty, dated at Greenwich, 30th April 1506, was a commercial
convention with the Flemish which, however, they relished less than the Inter-
cursus Magnus of 1496. They called the treaty the Intercursus Malus. The
story went about that King Henry had taken advantage of the Archduke
Philip's being driven by a storm into an English port to conclude an un-
favourable bargain : a ridiculous story, as the princes of Flanders and England
were in friendship with each other and their interests closely connected through
the Archduke Philip's father-in-law King Ferdinand of Spain. The Treaty
of Greenwich really only confirmed and developed the Great Intercourse of 1496,
preventing arbitrary increases of customs, duties and so ensuring the freedom of
trade which was in the interest of both countries.

The wise king was alive to the opportunities that were opening before the
modern world. Bartholomew, the brother of Christopher Columbus, was on
his way to England to arrange for an overseas expedition when he was captured
by pirates and so delayed in his arrival. Only thus, says Bacon, was Henry VII.
forestalled by the King of Spain, who at last was induced to support Christopher
Columbus in the voyage over the Atlantic in 1492. In 1497, however, Henry
VII. gave a charter to John Cabot to explore and take possession of land across
the ocean. The expedition of John Cabot and his son Sebastian, sailing from
Bristol in April 1497, discovered Newfoundland. But nothing more came of
this enterprise at that time.